SOME  CRITICAL  APPRECIATIONS 


OF 


WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 

AS 

TOET,  ORATOR  AND  DRAMATIST 


THE  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  great 
national  awakening  in  Ireland  and  the  birth 
of  ideas  and  ideals  which  have  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  Irish  politics,  literature,  and  national  life. 
It  has  been  said  with  truth:  "The  prospect  of/ 
such  a  new  Ireland  rising  up  out  of  the  foundations/ 
of  the  old  with  love  and  not  hate  as  its  inspiration 
has  already  sent  a  great  thrill  through  the  landl 
It  is  a  new  and  unlooked-for  situation,  full  with 
fate,  not  only  for  Ireland,  but  for  the  world."  The 
organizations  that  have  most  largely  contributed 
towards  this  change  are  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
of  London;  the  National  Literary  Society  of  Dub- 
lin; the  Irish  Literary  Theatre;  the  Feis  Ceoil 
Committee  in  Dublin,  at  whose  annual  concerts  of 
Irish  music  singers  and  pipers  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land compfete;  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
well  described  as  "a  great  patriot,  a  great  social 
reformer,  and  great  lover  and  benefactor  of  his 
people";  and  the  Gaelic  League  which,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  has  worked  with 
unexampled  success  for  the  revival  of  the  Irish 


language  and  created  a  "movement  which  has 
caught  in  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  creeds, 
and  politics  with  the  common  motive  of  love  for 
the  country,  pride  in  her  past,  hope  for  her  future." 
Among  the  foremost  in  these  movements,  and 
the  chief  standard-bearer  of  the  intellectual  and 
literary  revival,  is  the  distinguished  Irish  poet, 
dramatist,  and  orator,  Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  to  give  an  account  of  the 
great  intellectual  awakening  in  Ireland  than  Mr. 
Yeats.  While  his  chief  reputation  rests  on  his 
poetry,  essays,  and  dramas,  no  one  has  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  influences  and  energies,  spiritual, 
intellectual,  artistic,  social,  and  economic,  at  work 
in  Ireland  to-day.  Those  who  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  him  pronounce  him  to  be  a  most 
gifted  orator,  and  not  a  mere  reader  of  essays  or 
of  selections  from  his  works. 

He  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  and  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre,  established  some 
years  ago,  which  undertook  to  do  for  Irish  drama 
what  Antoine,  with  the  Theatre  Libre,  did  for  the 
French  drama ;  and  he  is  President  of  its  successor 
organization,  the  Irish  National  Theatre  Society. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre  Society 
to  free  the  stage  from  commercialism,  to  create  a 
home  for  the  drama  of  art,  to  give  some  expression 
to  the  genius  of  the  Irish  race,  and  to  make  poetic 
plays  living  dramatic  forms  again. 


G   K    Chester  ^  ^r'  ^eais  as  a  ^ec^urer  on  poetry  the 

ton  in  the  well-known    English    critic,    Mr.    G.    K. 

Daily  News  Chesterton    (''Daily    News,"    1  6th    May, 

writes: 


"I  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  days  twice 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  give 
some  of  his  admirable  expositions  of  the  right 
vocal  treatment  of  poetry  and  of  the  primary 
nature  of  the  poet,  once  at  the  recitals  which  Miss 
Florence  Farr  has  been  giving  at  Clifford's  Inn, 
and  once  at  the  Westminster  Lectures.  No  one 
assuredly  has  done  so  much  for  the  right  apprecia- 
tion of  primitive  literature  in  the  modern  intellec- 
tual world  as  Mr.  Yeats.  In  his  view,  as  is  well 
known,  verse  should  neither  be  sung  nor  said;  it 
should  be  intoned,  as  it  were,  to  a  simple  notation, 
whereby  every  word  is  pronounced  so  as  to  reach 
the  ear  like  a  conversational  utterance,  but  also 
to  reach  a  certain  tone,  like  a  definite  note  in  a 
song.  This,  he  maintains,  is  the  original  art  of  the 
minstrels  and  the  troubadours,  the  original  art  in 
which  all  love,  religion,  and  history  were  once  em- 
braced. It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  very  use  of 
the  words  'sing'  and  'song'  and  'lyre,'  as  con- 
nected with  poetry,  still  refers  back  to  this  age 
before  pen  and  ink;  it  is  as  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
modern  Poet  Laureate  singing  his  poems  as  to  talk 
of  him  playing  them  on  the  trombone. 


It  is  Mr.  Yeats's  theory  that  the  remedy — at  least 
the  only  feasible  remedy  at  present,  for  this  reign 
of  vulgarity  and  cynical  inattention  which  now,  as 
he  said  in  a  fine  phrase,  'has  made  all  the  arts 
outlawed' — is  to  draw  yet  closer  the  circle  of  cul- 
ture, and  to  go  on  performing  as  specialties  the 
things  which  were  once  universal  habits  of  men, 
singing,  telling  stories,  and  celebrating  festivals." 

,-<    ...      ,  The  musical  critic  of  the  "Manchester 

The  Manchester 

Guardian  Guardian"  (May  ip,  1903),  writes: 

"If  we  are  ever  to  find  a  way  back  to  a  true 
harmony  between  music  and  poetry  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  by  some  such  way  as  Mr.  Yeats's — 
that  is  to  say,  by  consulting  the  poet,  who  has 
hitherto  not  been  allowed  to  exercise  the  slightest 
influence  over  the  musician,  except  in  the  very  rare 
cases  where  poet  and  musician  have  been  identical, 
as  with  Wagner  and  Cornelius.  Such  cases  are  too 
exceptional  to  be  of  much  interest  for  Mr.  Yeats, 
who  desires  to  alter  the  entire  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic towards  poetry,  and  make  them  regard  it 
as  essentially  something  to  be  heard  rather  than 
something  to  be  read  in  silence.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose nothing  depending  on  the  extremely  elaborate 
and  difficult  technique  of  modern  music  will  serve, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Mr.  Yeats  may 
be  on  the  track  of  an  important  discovery." 


he  London  Of  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Irish  Na- 

tional  Theatre  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Yeats 
is  President,  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  dramatic  critic  of 
"  The  Times"  (Times  Literary  Supplement,  May  8, 

writes: 


"A  little  band  of  Irishmen  and  women,  strangers 
to  London  and  to  Londoners,  gave  some  of  us,  who 
for  our  sins  are  constant  frequenters  of  the  regular 
playhouses,  a  few  moments  of  calm  delight  quite 
outside  the  range  of  anything  which  those  houses 
have  to  offer.  They  were  members  of  the  Irish 
National  Theatre  Society,  which  consists,  we  un- 
derstand, of  amateurs,  all  engaged  in  daily  work, 
who  devote  only  their  leisure  time  to  the  stage. 
This  was  the  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  the 
enthusiasts  who  helped  Antoine  to  found  his 
Theatre  Libre;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that, 
while  the  French  enterprise  was  an  artistic  adven- 
ture and  nothing  else,  the  Irish  Theatre  is  that  and 
something  more.  It  is  part  of  a  national  move- 
ment, it  is  designed  to  express  the  spirit  of  the 
race,  the  'virtue'  of  it,  in  the  medium  of  active 
drama.  That  is  an  excellent  design.  If  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Irish  thought  and  feeling  can  be 
brought  home  to  us  through  drama,  we  shall  all  be 
the  better  for  the  knowledge  ;  and  the  art  of  drama, 
too,  cannot  but  gain  by  a  change  of  air,  a  new  out- 
look, a  fresh  current  of  ideas." 


TUT    TTT-.,,.  Of  Mr.   Yeats  as  poet  it  is  hardly  neces- 

Mr.  William  .  *  .          .  . 

Sharp  sary  to  write  at  length.     The  English  critic, 

Mr.  William  Sharp  ("  LyraCeltica,"  xliv., 
1896),  has  written  of  his  poetry: 

"If  it  be  advisable  to  select  one  poet,  still  'with 
a  future,'  as  pre-eminently  representative  of  the 
Celtic  genius  of  to-day,  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  W.  B.  Yeats's  name  is  that  which 
would  occur  first  to  most  lovers  of  contemporary 
poetry.  He  has  grace  of  touch  and  distinction  of 
form  beyond  any  of  the  younger  poets  of  Great 
Britain,  and  there  is  throughout  his  work  a  haunt- 
ing beauty  and  a  haunting  sense  of  beauty,  every- 
where perceived  with  joy  and  longing,  that  make 
its  appeal  irresistible  for  those  who  feel  it  at  all.  He 
is  equally  happy  whether  he  deals  with  antique  or 
with  contemporary  themes,  and  in  almost  every 
poem  he  has  written  there  is  that  exquisite  remote- 
ness, that  dream-like  music,  and  that  transporting 
charm  which  Matthew  Arnold  held  to  be  one  of 
the  primary  tests  of  poetry,  and,  in  particular  of 
Celtic  poetry." 

T<     .     .  Of    one    of    Mr.     Yeats's    late    dramas 

("Where  There  is  Nothing"),  the  "Acad- 
emy" says: 

"Mr.  Yeats  ranks  himself  among  the  reformers, 
and  his  methods  are  the  methods  of  Ibsen,  yet 
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with  a  difference.  j^Ibsen  is  strong,  is  cruel,  is  ob- 
durate ;  in  the  redemption  toward  which  he  would 
lead  us  he  never  falters.  His  disciples  follow  him 
along  the  road  of  rebellion  towards  justice  by 
means  of  what  is  commonly  called  injustice,  or 
towards  truth  and  freedom  even  in  the  teeth  of 
crime.  Mr.  Yeats  points  along  the  same  road  of 
rebellion,  but  it  is  music  by  which  he  would  lead 
us,  music  that  he  bids  us  listen  for  at  the  far  goal. 
The  voice  of  the  poet  is  the  voice  which  speaks  to 
us  by  the  way.  Law?  Order?  They  must  in- 
deed be  overthrown,  for  there  is  an  order  which 
is  greater,  the  order  of  love.  Duty?  But  there  is 
beauty.  Sobriety?  What  is  that  when  there  is 
the  hot  fire  of  imagination  rioting  in  a  man's  head? 
Wisdom  ?  But  there  is  the  irresponsibility  of  folly 
first.  The  Earth?  But  there  are  the  stars.  The 
world?  But  there  is  God.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Yeats  is  a  poet  first  and  last,  a  true  poet.Qrv*~ 
He  may  raise  politics  to  a  point  to  which  they  are 
seldom  raised,  and  politicians  may  do  well  to  hear 
with  their  ears  and  understand  with  their  hearts 
and  heads :  he  may  inculcate  in  the  children  of  the 
Celts  a  faith  in  the  old  gods  of  Ireland:  he  may 
follow  magic  down  its  most  occult  and  devious 
paths:  he  may  teach  men  to  eschew  war  and 
crime,  and  to  love  dancing  and  laughter,  but  he 
will  do  it  all,  not  with  the  weapons  of  a  reformer, 
but  with  the  wand  of  a  poet — not  as  a  practical 


leader  of  men,  but,  as  he  himself  says,  as  a  revealer 
of  'the  things  that  never  can  be  accomplished  in 
time,'  by  the  music  that  lives  in  men's  hearts, 
which  concerns  itself  little  with  good  governments 
or  bad,  but  which  is  eternally  alive  in  the  joy  of" 
their  souls,  alive  and  new  and  fresh,  though  the 
world  may  grow  old."  —  The  Academy,  December 
13,  1902. 

i>  i,    *  T     •  Robert  Louis   Stevenson,   shortly   before 

Stevenson  his  death,  wrote  to  Mr.  Yeats,  as  follows: 

"  VAILIMA,  SAMOA,  April  14,  1894. 
"DEAR  SIR, — Long  since,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I 
remember  the  emotions  with  which  I  repeated 
Swinburne's  poems  and  ballads.  Some  ten  years 
ago  a  similar  spell  was  cast  upon  me  by  Meredith's 
Love  in  the  Valley:  the  stanzas  beginning  'When 
her  Mother  tends  her'  haunted  me  and  made  me 
drunk  like  wine;  and  I  remember  waking  with 
them  the  echoes  of  the  hills  about  Hyeres.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  I  have  a  third  time 
fall-en  in  slavery:  this  is  to  your  poem  called  The 
Lake  Isle  of  Innisfrae.  It  is  so  quaint  and  airy, 
simple,  artful,  and  eloquent  to  the  heart — but  I 
seek  words  in  vain.  Enough  that  'always  night 
and  day  I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds 
on  the  shore,'  and  am,  Yours  gratefully,  „ 

"ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON." 
(Letters  of  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.,  324.) 


The  Quarterly  "  Mr.    Yeats  —  who,   if   he    cannot    be 

placed,  as  Mr.  Rolleston  in  the  'Treasury 
of  Irish  Poetry'  would  place  him,  'first  among 
living  writers  in  the  English  language,'  is  at  least 
among  the  first  of  living  poets — draws  his  inspira- 
tion wholly  from  the  past,  whether  from  the  store 
of  Celtic  myth  recorded  in  Celtic  writings  or  from 
the  wonderful  medley  of  folk-story  and  fairy- 
lore  still  current  among  the  people.  He  has  gone 
to  the  heroic  cycle  in  the  Wanderings  of  Oisin,  the 
long  poem  which  gave  a  name  to  his  first  public 
volume;  he  returned  to  it  the  other  day  in  the 
prose  tragedy  of  Dairmuid  and  Crania.  ...  In 
two  other  of  his  longer  works,  Mr.  Yeats  has  turned 
rather  to  the  vague  popular  tradition  of  strange 
creatures  of  earth  and  air.  The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire  puts  into  a  dramatic  idyll  of  rare  beauty 
the  story  so  common  in  Irish  folk-lore,  of  a  human 
bride  stolen  by  the  fairies.  In  The  Countess  Cath- 
leen  the  powers  of  human  goodness,  working  under 
the  will  of  God,  are  ranged  against  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  spirits  of  evil.  Lastly,  in  his  dramatic 
fantasy,  The  Shadowy  Waters,  which,  to  our  mind, 
contains  his  best  and  most  characteristic  work, 
Mr.  Yeats  has  invented  for  himself  a  story  intel- 
ligible only  to  those  who  know  a  little,  "or  more 
than  a  little,  of  the  Celtic  mythology,  as  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's Atalanta  in  Calydon  presupposes  in  its 
readers  a  familiarity  with  Greek  fable  and  poetry." 
— The  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1902. 


The  "The  Athen&um"  has  lately  (June  27, 

Athenaeum  I9°3)    written    of    Mr.    Y eats' s    work    as 

follows: 

"Mr.  Yeats,  though  his  best  verse  has  an  air  of 
singular  spontaneity,  and  is,  indeed,  finished  to 
that  point  where  art  at  last  attains  nature,  is  by 
no  means  a  merely  instinctive  writer.  Much  has 
'come  to  him  in  his  sleep,'  but  nothing  has  been 
set  down  without  the  very  conscious  co-operation 
of  an  exacting  mind. 

' '  One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Yeats's  attitude,  his  religious  attitude  towards  lit- 
erature, is  that  he  never  treats  a  work  of  art  in 
the  distinctively  literary  way,  but  as  the  speech 
and  embodiment  of  forces  that  are  and  have  been 
spiritually  at  work  in  the  world.  In  this  he  is  in 
that  great  tradition,  not  only  with  Blake,  whose 
wisdom  has  often  to  be  filtered  clear  of  prejudices 
that  are  perhaps  no  more  than  names  used  upside 
down,  but  also  with  Coleridge,  whom  he  has  ap- 
parently read  but  little,  and  with  Rossetti,  who 
said  many  essential  things  about  poetry,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  hardly  anything  that  was  not  essen- 
tial  

"Mr.  Yeats  preaches  the  virtue  of  excess,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  artist,  the  angelic  dispensation 
of  the  moods,  the  poverty  of  reason,  the  illusion  of 
progress,  and  the  need  that  some  one  should  once 
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and  again  'cry  out  that  what  we  call  romance, 
poetry,  intellectual  beauty,  is  the  only  signal  that 
the  supreme  Enchanter,  or  some  one  in  His  coun- 
cils, is  speaking  of  what  has  been,  and  shall  be 
again,  in  the  consummation  of  time."1 

,,    „.  .      .  The  English  critic,  Mr.  Richard  A  she 

Mr.  Richard 

Ashe  King,  in  King,  in  an  article  on  the  work  of  Mr. 
The  Bookman,  Yeats,  in  "The  Bookman"  (September, 
London  1897),  writes  as  follows: 

"Modern  Ireland  has  produced  nothing  so  ex- 
quisitely Celtic,  intense  and  lovely  as  Mr.  Yeats's 
poetry,  or  so  inherently  Irish.  It  has  no  need  to 
protest  itself  Irish  by  an  obtrusive  patriotism,  by 
the  wearing  of  the  green  upon  its  sleeve,  since  its 
very  soul  is  Irish.  It  is  not  a  spray  of  plucked 
shamrock,  but  the  shamrock  itself  live  and 
dewy,  growing  naturally  (without,  so  to  say,  the 
self-consciousness  of  being  an  emblem)  on  its 
native  sod.  Mr.  Yeats  has  brooded  upon  Ireland, 
upon  her  legends,  her  songs,  her  peasantry,  her 
scenery,  till  like  the  brooding  sibyl,  he  is  inspired 
and  the  soul  of  his  country  sighs  through  his 
verse.  .  .  . 

"I  have  dwelt  upon  these  notes  in  Mr.  Yeats's 
work  not  merely  because  they  are  distinctively 
Irish,  but  also  because  they  are  distinctive  notes  of 
pure  poetry.  It  is  to  his  advantage — and  to  ours 
— that  he  does  not  belong  to  a  school  which  holds 
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'poetry  to  be  a  criticism  of  life,'  nor  to  a  sect  which 
demands  that  it  should  be  a  teacher  of  morals,  nor 
to  a  race  which  is  subject  to  the  iron  despotism  of 
fact.  ...  It  is,  again,  to  Mr.  Yeats's  advan- 
tage— and  to  ours — that  while  he  has  derived  his 
art  from  the  culture  of  great  cities,  he  has  derived 
his  inspiration  in  lonely  places,  among  a  primitive 
peasantry,  and  from  legends  which,  though  still 
green,  have  their  roots  deep  down  in  a  haunted 
past  and  in  the  hearts  of  a  visionary  race." 

•v 

Of  Mr.  Yeats's  later  work,  Miss  Fiona 
Miss  Fiona 

MacLeod  in  MacLeod  has  recently  written: 

North  American          "It  is  hardly  a  decade  since  the  rise 
Review  of    the     new    'Gaelic'     or     Anglo-Celtic 

'school'  in  literature  was  looked  at  as  the  idle 
dream  of  an  enthusiast  here,  a  visionary  there.  As 
for  a  Celtic  Drama — a  Drama  that  would  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  accepted  Irish  melo- 
drama so  popular  in  England,  but  would  have 
everything  in  common  with  the  dreams  of  Irish 
poets  and  the  tragic  history  of  Ireland;  a  Drama 
that  would  not  set  itself  to  please  through  a  facile 
laughter  and  an  easy  pathos,  but  through  the 
magic  of  legendary  associations  working  within  a 
passionate  nationalism  of  mind  and  spirit — for  a 
Celtic  Drama  such  as  this  there  was  not  even  de- 
rision. The  idea  was  too  remote. 

' '  To  ignore  now  the  Anglo-Celtic  '  school ' — I  pre- 


i 
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fer  to  say  the  Anglo-Celtic  group — would  be  too 
parochial  even  for  a  London  critic  trained  in  the 
narrowest  of  academical  and  literary  conventions. 
One  may  ignore  this  or  that  writer:  all  cannot  be 
ignored,  for  they  are  now  many,  and  some  have 
that  distinction  which  rebukes  the  sullen.  One 
may  deprecate  the  'movement,'  may  decry  it,  may 
more  insolently  patronize  it — as  some  French 
critics  patronize  Aubanel,  Mistral,  and  the  Pro- 
vencal school,  or  as  they  patronize  the  poets  and 
romancists  of  the  Breton  people:  but  one  can  no 
longer  say  it  is  not  present,  or  is  not  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

"At  present,  however,  there  is,  of  the  Irish 
group,  one  writer  who  stands  apart.  Whether  one 
care  for  or  dispute  'the  Celtic  movement,'  none 
denies  that  Mr.  Yeats  is  of  the  very  few  writers  of 
the  younger  generation  who  can  persuade  us  to  the 
use  of  that  sadly  abused  word,  'genius.'  As  essay- 
ist, romancist,  dramatist,  but,  above  all,  as  poet, 
he  has  a  unique  place. 

"The  color  of  his  style  is  the  color  of  his  thought, 
and  the  color  of  his  thought  is  the  color  of  a  genius 
larger  than  his  own,  the  genius  of  his  race.  .  .  . 

"In  a  small  book  of  verse,  The  Wind  Among  the 
Reeds,  recently  given  us  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  I 
think  a  note  is  touched  which  is  significant.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  music,  and  of  a  new  motive. 
It  is  not  often,  I  imagine,  that  titles  are  so  apt  as 
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that  designed  for  this  little  book.  These  fewer 
than  twoscore  poems,  most  of  them  within  the 
boundary  of  a  page,  are  small  and  slight  as  reeds; 
and  the  wind  which  moves  in  them  a  delicate 
music  is  as  invisible,  as  mysterious,  as  elemental, 
as  that  'strong  creature,  without  flesh,  without 
bone,  that  neither  sees  nor  is  seen,'  of  which,  long 
ago,  Taliesin  sang.  To  understand  this  intimate 
music,  certainly  to  feel  that  music  translate  itself 
into  the  rhythm  of  dream,  one  must  go  to  this 
book  as  to  a  solitary  place  where  reeds  rise  in  the 
moonshine.  To  know  intimately  the  mystery  of 
these  solitudes,  it  must  be  that  the  wind  is  the  only 
traveller,  and  sunlight  and  shadow,  the  stars  and 
darkness  and  the  wandering  plover,  are  the  sole 
visitants. 

"Since  I  have  re-read  The  Shadowy  Waters  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Yeats  may  give  us  a  wonderful 
compromise  that  shall  be  almost  a  new  art,  a  new 
art  perhaps.  He  may  fmd  the  way  where  the 
dreaming  spirit  and  the  shaping  mind  are  not 
two  companions,  but  one  traveller:  he  may  stoop 
by  a  well  we  have  not  seen  and  hear  the  forgotten 
voice  of  Connla,  and  out  of  old  wisdom  fashion 
newly  a  new  nature.  In  words  already  quoted  : 

'  dramas  of  the  mind  there  are, 
Best  seen  against  imagined  tapestries,' 

and  it  may  well  be  that,  in  a  day  of  outworn  con- 
ventions, many  of  us  may  turn  completely  from 
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the  scenic  illusions  of  the  stage  carpenter  and  the 
palpable  illusions  of  the  playwright  to  the  ever- 
new  illusions  of  the  dreaming  mind,  woven  in  a 
new,  ingenious  dramatic  reality  against  'imagined 
tapestries,'  against  revealing  shadows  and  tragic 
glooms  and  radiances  as  real,  and  as  near,  as  the 
crude  symbols  of  painted  boards  and  stereotyped 
phrase  in  which  we  still  have  a  receding  pleasure." 
—  North  American  Review,  'October,  1902. 


The  Speaker  "The    SPeaker"    (May    3<>,    *9<>3)>    de~ 

scribes  Mr.  Y  eats'  s  work  as  follows: 

"Beauty  dwells  in  the  gentle  unfolding  of  a 
phrase  as  well  as  in  the  sweet  singing  of  a  lyric, 
and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Yeats  can  show  us  her  shin- 
ing haunt  through  the  clear  window  of  his  prose 
as  well  as  through  the  glowing  portal  of  his  verse. 
He  alone  of  our  finer  poets  has  the  rare  faculty  of 
prose  —  of  prose,  that  is,  which  never  sinks  into 
those  dogging  pitfalls  of  baldness  or  sing-song. 
His  prose  has  a  delicate  rhythm  running  through 
it,  but  it  is  never  marred  with  that  quality  of  sing- 
ing so  common  in  a  poet's  prose.  As  literature 
it  is  precise  and  distinctive  as  the  prose  of  Pater, 
but  though  cultured  and  scholarly,  it  never  suffers 
from  those  Patristic  feelings  of  remoteness  and 
aloofness.  It  is  more  closely  akin  to  the  prose  of 
beautiful  conversation,  and  obtains  lovely  effect  by 
the  mere  simplicity  of  its  assertion  rather  than  by 
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any  strenuousness  of  its  rhetoric.  Like  a  perfect 
craftsman  in  stone,  Mr.  Yeats  wins  his  point,  and 
creates,  or  makes  visible,  his  beauty,  by  a  subtle 
skill  in  the  removal  of  the  non-essential.  Like  the 
wise  poet  he  has  so  lovingly  expounded,  he  seeks 
for  the  firm,  wiry,  and  bounding  outline,  a  decisive 
and  clean  technique,  which  shall  rigidly  exclude  all 
faults  of  burden  or  over-emphasis.  .  .  . 
\.  "But  it  is  when  he  is  whispering  of  the  immor- 
>>  tal  things  that  this  writer  comes  most  nearly  home 
to  us.  His  words  and  phrases  have  in  them  the 
subtleties  and  potencies  of  magical  spells.  Certain 
arrangements,  certain  beautiful  modulations  and 
weavings  of  words,  become  with  him  something 
more,  something  of  the  nature  of  the  wizard's  mir- 
ror, where  the  spell  casts  the  picture  against  a 
glimmering  as  of  unearthly  flame.  With  no  other 
author  does  the  image,  when  outlined  in  its  mi- 
nutely appropriate  words,  glow  like  the  carven 
jewel,  or  like  a  white  rose  that  has  been  nodding 
(though  on  a  hidden  spray)  over  the  path  of  life 
from  the  green  hedges  of  eternity.  There  is  a 
glamour  upon  these  pages  and  in  these  words.  They 
are  a  drawing  of  the  fleshly  curtain,  and  a  showing 
up,  under  a  glow  of  light,  those  hidden  things  of 
the  spirit,  and  that  covered  beauty,  which  need 
1  But  a  little  waving  of  the  hands,  a  little  murmuring  of 
the  lips,' 

to  become  apparent  to  mankind." 
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"In  this  volume   [Mr.  Yeats's  Ideas  of 
New  Ireland 

Good  and  Ewl],  the     subtlest  of  contem- 

porary poets,'  as  Fiona  MacLeod  has  called  him, 
puts  off  for  a  while  his  pontifical  robes  and  comes 
out  into  the  streets  to  reason  concerning  the 
nature  of  his  art.  .  .  .  Every  line  and  page  of 
the  book  is  part  of  that  attempt  to  understand  the 
technique  and  the  metaphysic  of  poetry  which  has 
been  the  sole  business  of  Mr.  Yeats's  life.  For 
never  had  Apollo  a  more  conscientious  and  single- 
minded  craftsman.  Coming  and  going,  waking, 
and,  above  all,  dreaming  on  the  Gal  way  plains  or 
the  London  pavements,  he  is  busy  always  with  one 
thing  ;  and  that  is  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  im- 
agination in  a  world  that  has  all  but  forgotten 
how  to  imagine."  —  New  Ireland,  July, 


,.,  Of  Mr.  Yeats,  as  the  leader  of  the  Irish 

The  Academy 

and  Literature         hterary  revival,  the     Academy  and  Litera- 
ture" writes: 

"The  English  writer  who  'returns  to  nature' 
nowadays  goes  back  to  the  soil,  to  the  'good,  gigan- 
tic smile  of  the  brown  old  earth.'  But  the  return 
of  these  Celtic  writers  is  to  a  spiritualized  nature. 
Wordsworth,  of  course,  did  that  long  ago.  But 
for  these  Celts  Nature  is  spiritual  in  a  more  direct, 
a  more  overt  way.  She  not  merely  hints  remote 
and  mysterious  influences;  she  is  transfigured  be- 
fore their  eyes,  her  'limbs  are  burning  through  the 
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veil  which  seems  to  hide  them.'  They  have,  in- 
deed, more  kinship  with  Shelley  than  with  any 
other  English  poet. 

"That  is  a  strange  and  remarkable  new  develop- 
ment in  Ireland,  particularly  the  Ireland  whose 
first  literary  avatar  was  through  such  poets  as 
Davis  and  his  comrades  in  patriotic  ballads  and  the 
like,  hopelessly  'actual'  and  of  no  lofty  order  in 
literature.  It  is  the  neglected  Mangan  who  has 
triumphed  after  all;  for  assuredly  the  spirit  of 
'  Dark  Rosaleen  '  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  present 
school  than  does  the  spirit  of  Davis.  But  the 
poetic  standard-bearer  of  the  movement  is  cer- 
tainly Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  Fiona  MacLeod  is  not 
wrong  when  she  says,  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, that  even  the  contemners  of  the  Anglo-Celtic 
school  allow  his  position  in  literature.  Her  article 
is  specially  given  to  his  later  work,  in  which  she 
recognises  the  'beginning  of  a  new  music  and  a 
new  motive.'  "  —  Academy  and  Literature,  October 
25, 


-  ,     s  .  The  well-known  critic,  Mr.  Clement  K. 

Shorter   ("The  Sphere,"    June  6, 


writing  of  Mr.  Y  eats'  s  late  prose  work,  says: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  therefore,  that  the 
strongest  and  most  noteworthy  literary  force  of 
the  moment  in  English  literature  among  the 
younger  generation  of  writers,  may  be  found  in 
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the  work  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  I  seek  in  vain 
among  the  men  of  literary  talent  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  any  similar  influence.  ...  I  do 
not  see  how  any  impartial  reader  of  the  little  book 
before  me  (Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil)  can  doubt  that 
Mr.  Yeats  has  a  mastery  of  our  tongue  that  is 
second  to  no  English  writer  of  to-day,  that  here  is 
a  command  of  a  singularly  beautiful  prose  style, 
and  behind  the  prose  style  an  abundance  of  good 
ideas." 

The  Atlantic  '  In  London  the  first  man  one  meets 

Monthly  will  put  any  high  dream  out  of  one's  head, 

for  he  will  talk  to  one  of  something  at  once  vapid 
and  exciting,  some  one  of  those  many  subjects  of 
thought  that  build  up  our  social  unity.'  It  is 
significant  of  Mr.  Yeats's  power  that  when  we  come 
upon  this  sentence  in  his  recent  volume  of  essays, 
we  straightway  begin  to  wonder  what  it  all  amounts 
to,  this  civil  habit  of  life  toward  which  we  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  whole  creation  has 
thus  far  moved.  It  suddenly  seems  ridiculous  that 
vapid  subjects  of  thought  should  be  allowed  to 
excite  us  simply  because  they  concern  the  practical 
comfort  of  the  majority.  We  cannot  help  admit- 
ting, in  mere  candor,  that  our  common  interests  are 
both  tame  and  absorbing,  and  that  we  are  lucky 
to  escape  them  for  the  moment,  now  and  then,  by 
contact  with  some  individual  interest. 
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I. 

' '  Mr.  Yeats  himself  is  well  able  to  afford  us  such 
an  interest.  He  really  possesses,  what  the  world 
is  always  looking  for  among  the  younger  generation 
of  writers,  individuality  and  distinction.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  individuality  in  current  literature 
which  imposes  itself  so  directly  and  ungrudgingly 
upon  the  reader.  '  Reader '  seems  hardly  the  word 
to  use,  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  personal  contact; 
in  his  later  work,  especially,  there  is  a  vocal  quality 
which  a  mere  writer  could  not  compass.  We  find 
ourselves  listening  for  the  next  sentence,  not  looking 
for  it ;  and  when  here  and  there  the  eloquence  or  the 
point  of  view  of  the  speaker  is  beyond  us,  we  feel, 
maybe,  a  little  embarrassment:  we  are  afraid  he 
will  notice  our  dullness  or  remoteness  and  be  dis- 
concerted by  it,  and  so  we  shall  lose  the  rest  of  the 
music.  This  is  only  one  of  the  evidences  that  Mr. 
Yeats  may  yet  recapture  an  audience  almost  lost 
to  men  of  letters;  an  audience  which  can  only  be 
attracted  by  some  writer  with  the  heart  and  fancy 
of  a  child  and  the  subtle  skill  of  an  artist.  To  be) 
childlike  and  accomplished,  to  keep  perfect  balance,! 
not  to  be  either  childish  or  sophisticated,  this  is! 
the  great  thing  in  lyrical  writing." — (The  Atlantic^ 
Monthly,  October,  1903.) 


Mr.  Yeats  is  one  of  the  sacred  band 
The  Pilot  c  1  1  r     •  -, 

of  modern  writers  who  are  not  afraid — 

in  spite  of  the  formidable  public  that  demands  of 
literature  only  an  increasing  supply  of  practical  in- 
formation and  smart  criticism,  growing  every  day 
harder,  faster,  and  smarter — to  proclaim  that 
emotion  and  imagination,  passion  and  inspiration 
are  still  and  must  always  be  the  main  sources  of 
poetry,  and  that  poetry  is  the  highest  form,  as  well 
as  the  hidden  heart,  of  literature." — The  Pilot 
(London),  August  29,  1903. 

Mr.  Yeats 's  volume  of  lyrics,  The  Wind  Among 
the  Reeds,  was  crowned  by  The  Academy,  in  its 
award  for  the  year  1899,  as  the  best  book  of  verse 
of  the  year,  for  promise,  sincerity,  and  literary  art. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  in  the  dedication  of  his 
book  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature,  to  Mr. 
Yeats,  speaks  of  Mr.  Yeats  as  being  "the  chief 
representative  of  that  movement  in  our  country," 
and  as  the  creator  of  "beautiful  things,  as  beauti- 
ful, it  seems  to  me,  as  anything  that  is  being  done 
in  our  time." 
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Works  of  W.  B.  YEATS 

Poetry 

The  Wanderinge  of  Oisin,  and  Other  Poems  (1889). 
The  Countess  Kathleen,  and  Various  Legends  and 

Lyrics  (1892). 

The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  a  play  (1894). 
Poems,  Selected  (1895). 
The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds  (1899). 
Poems  (1899). 

The  Shadowy  Waters  (1900). 
Poems  (1901). 
In  the  Seven   Woods,   poems  chiefly   of  the   Irish 

heroic  age  (1903). 

Prose 

John  Sherman  and  Dhoya  (1891). 

The  Celtic  Twilight  (1893). 

The  Secret  Rose  (1897). 

The  Tables  of  the  Law:   the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 

privately  printed  (1897). 
Cathleen-ni-Houlihan,  a  play  (1901). 
The  Celtic  Twilight,  new  and  revised  edition  (1901). 
Plays  for  an  Irish  Theatre,  2  vols.  (1903). 

Vol.    I.     Where  There  is  Nothing. 

Vol.  II.     Shorter  Plays. 
Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,  essays  (1903). 
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Works  Edited  by  W.  B.  YEATS 

Fairy  and  Folk  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  edited 
with  introduction  (1889). 

Representative  Irish  Tales,  2  vols.,  with  introduc- 
tion (1890). 

Stories  from  Carlton,  with  introduction  (1891). 

The  Works  of  William  Blake,  edited  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  E.  J.  Ellis,  3  vols.  (1893). 

Poems  of  William  Blake,  edited  with  introduction 

(1893). 

Irish  Fairy  Tales  (1894). 

A  Book  of  Irish  Verse,  with  introduction  (1895). 

A  Book  of  Images,  drawings  by  W.  T.  Horton,  with 

introduction  by  W.  B.  Yeats  (1895.) 
Beltaine,  The  Organ  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre 

(1899-1900). 

A  Book  of  Irish  Verse,  new  issue,  revised  (1900). 
Samhain,  The  Organ  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre 

Society,  2  vols.  (1901-1902). 
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